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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epitror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 


VOL. 52. NO. 10. OCTOBER, 1959. 


Autumn Leaves 


With something of a shock we realise that these words will preface the 
October issue of the Assistant Librarian. Summer has come and gone. 
The intangible delights of our exotic fortnight at Cleethorpes merge 
unnoticed into the more distant past, and we arrive at our desks, counters, 
shelves and vertical files ready for the winter months. Not that we have 
all had four months’ holiday, but summer with its light nights, sunshine 
(for once) and depleted staffs is a time for ticking over, for keeping the 
place running. Autumn brings the darker evenings, the renewed challenge 
of other media of indoor entertainments, the new academic year, and 
the chief librarian’s latest schemes. 

Outside our own “little niches ” the great big library world begins 
to turn again. Before the summer lull we had the Roberts Report and 
a lot of activity over salaries, and these two important matters will be 
before us again. (Incidentally have you tackled your M.P. about the 
Roberts Report?). Branch and Section reorganisation is also still sub 
— and who knows, somebody may even decide something about “ the 
syllabus.” 

Institutional Membership is likely to be in the news again. The 
June issue of Liaison featured an attempt by Rotherham to change the 
system for electing institutional members. The L.A., it reported, had 
protested against the Town Clerk of Rotherham’s letter which suggested 
to his colleagues in Boroughs and Counties that the signatures of library 
staff should be sought in support of their proposal. The L.A. will be 
considering the problem again in October and is already informed of 
the A.A.L.’s opinion. This was crystalised in May after some to-ing and 
fro-ing between divisions and Council. Unanimous agreement was not 
teached, but the majority opinion, following a memorandum prepared 
by Miss E. J. Willson and Mr. A. C. Jones was that we should “ confine 
attendance at and voting on the business of the A.G.M. to members who 
have passed (or obtained exemption from) the First Professional Exam- 
ination.” A more extreme position was that of the Sussex motion, 
favoured by two other divisions, which proposed an amendment to the 
bye-laws and Charter “ to limit membership to persons engaged in library 
work.” 

One virtue of the majority opinion is that it keeps open the door to 
the participation of institutional members and keeps alive the idea of 
the Charter that the Library Association should “unite all persons 
engaged or interested in library work.” Another advantage is that by 
excluding both institutional members and unqualified assistants from the 
A.G.M. it makes it an expression of professional opinion untrammelled 
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by employers or by sheer weight of unqualified numbers. Whether or 
not it will in fact prove feasible to keep instiutional members within the 
Association, but without a vote, is a matter to which serious thought will 
no doubt be given. 

It is, however, abundantly clear that the A.A.L. is opposed to any 
change which would tend to confirm or extend the powers of institutional 
members. While not wishing to alienate the institutional membership, 
nor indeed to antagonise any non-librarian interested in library work, 
the A.A.L. sees clearly that the emergence of a body capable of speaking 
for the professional librarian is long overdue, and that the Library Asso- 
ciation is the obvious organisation to provide it. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
The address of the Hon. Secretary of the A.A.L., Mr. J. H. Jones, is now: 
County Library, County Hall, Hertford. 


A.A.L. Events. 


October 16th—18th—Yorkshire Division Week-End School at Grantley Hall, 
near Ripon. ‘“ Fresh minds at work.” 

October 18th—G.L.D. One Day Revision School. (Details from R. H. 
Millward, F.L.A., Branch Library, Brigstock Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey, 
and also appear in the London Librarian). 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors of the 
Association for the year 1960:— 


Hon. Secretary, Hon, Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 


Nine nationally elected Councillors, three of whom must be under thirty 
years of age on Ist January, 1960. 

A member under the age of thirty may stand for election as national 
councillor in either category, but if he/she wishes to stand as an “ under-thirty” 
candidate this should be stated specifically, together with the age of the 
nominee as at Ist January, 1960. 

Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned by the nominee, and reach me not later than 15th 
October, 1959. 

JoHN H. Jones, Honorary Secretary, 
County Library, County Hall, Hertford. 
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TOWARDS A UNITED PROFESSION 
by D. W. Riley 
John Rylands Library 


Whether we work as information officers or cataloguers, theatre managers 
or bibliographers, we are all librarians, and yet it is generally agreed that 
the Library Association has signally failed in its object of providing a 
meeting ground, a professional organisation for all of us. The number 
of librarians in this country make up a comparatively small body when 
we consider the numbers in other professions, and it is to be regretted 
that there is an increasing tendency to form splinter organisations. Would 
it be possible for the L.A., by structural reorganisation, to achieve some 
sort of design which would induce a sense of unity? 

The Library Association is often spoken of as the association of 
the rate-supported libraries, and there are times in its history when it 
appears to be dominated by the employers of municipal librarians and 
not by librarians themselves. A reform of institutional membership is a 
live topic at the moment, and something may yet be done in this direc- 
tion. But it is the failure of such sections as the University and Research 
to command the whole-hearted confidence of the members for whom 
they are designed, that should be worrying the Library Association. In 
May, 1956, in a paper presented to the North Western Branch meeting 
at Heywood, Mr. T. S. Broadhurst stated that university librarians no 
longer seriously considered the claims of the University and Research 
Section, but were undivided in their attention to SCONUL. Nothing has 
occurred since then to alter that position, and the formation of a Munici- 
pal Libraries Section cannot of itself breathe new life into other bodies. 

This Standing Conference of National and University Libraries is 
not as well-known as it ought to be outside its own sphere of influence. 
The reasons for its formation were set out in a circular sent to 27 selected 
libraries. ‘‘It has been widely felt that there would be a useful place in 
the organisation of British libraries for an independent body which could 
concern itself with the work and interests of the large national and 
university libraries and could speak for them to the outside world... ; 
an independent body such as is suggested could, it is thought, do useful 
work in two directions. Firstly it could provide opportunities for the 
discussion of matters of particular concern to large learned libraries by 
those responsible for their administration, rather as does the Association 
of Research Libraries in the U.S.A. Secondly, it could represent their 
views to outside bodies more accurately, and with more weight than the 
Library Association can at present” (1). 

Membership of SCONUL is by invitation and each Library is nor- 
mally represented by its principal officer. The central libraries of all the 
universities in the British Isles are repreesnted with certain of the libraries 
of university schools and colleges, the B.M., the Science Museum, the 
B.M. (Nat. Hist.), the N.C.L., the National Libraries of Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, the Victoria and Albert and the John Rylands Library. 
SCONUL, after 9 years, is now well established and has done much use- 
ful work, including the promotion of the English equivalent of Bishop’s 
S.T.C. list by Mr. D. Ramage, a survey of the regulations relating to the 
availability of theses, and the organisation of several courses on biblio- 
graphy and binding. Nevertheless SCONUL is primarily a business meet- 
ing where matters of policy can be discussed. 
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It is interesting to compare SCONUL with such a body as the Classi- 
fication Research Group. This is an informal gathering of enthusiastic 
specialists devoted to the perfection of their ideals. The scheme used by 
the British Catalogue of Music is one result of their work. Here again 
we have an organisation with invited membership and pursuing well 
defined objects. 

The present structure of the Library Association is far too rigid, 
for it tends to split the profession into practically watertight compart- 
ments. How many public librarians attend University and Research 
meetings (or even of Reference and Special unless they work in a tech- 
nical library)?. And yet they would learn much by meeting their col- 
leagues and trying to understand their problems. Unfortunately univer- 
sity librarians not infrequently present a faintly disguised superiority, a 
“holier than thou” attitude which other librarians may not find too 
inviting. 

The Library Association instead of favouring the increased prolifera- 
tion of sections, might consider the possibility of clarifying the purposes 
of the branches and the sections. At the present time both organise a 
kind of meeting, the character of which inevitably overlaps. Would it 
not be more sensible if the branches were solely responsible for meetings 
where speakers were engaged to address an audience? Instead of the 
present system of sections of the Library Association, groups could be 
formed to tackle specific problems. Some of these groups would no 
doubt be permanent and formal, others might be more informal gather- 
ings, and membership in most cases would be by invitation. Above all 
these groups would be primarily business meetings where matters can be 
discussed in detail by the few interested librarians. 

In this reorganisation, each branch would organise meetings of inter- 
est to all librarians and rather more frequently than in the past, say ten 
a year. The speakers for the branch meetings would generally be drawn 
from the members of the groups, giving accounts of the problems to be 
faced and the work already done, and it should be emphasised that at 
each branch meeting there should normally be two speakers giving talks 
of interest to different sections of the profession in the hope that both 
sections will attend the meeting. Mr. D. J. Foskett’s paper (2) to the 
N.W. Reference and Special Group and the valuable discussion which 
followed is an example of the sort of meeting I have in mind. It is, 
incidentally, also an example of the sort of meeting which tends to get 
lost in the present structure; the lecture should have been delivered to a 
much larger and more representative audience. 

There are, of course, objections to this scheme. Any great upheaval 
is difficult to accomplish and librarians are conservative in their habits. 
Some people may notice and deplore a decrease in democratic rights. 
The position of the A.A.L. would not be affected; after all no-one would 
seriously consider destroying something so near to perfection. At any 
rate as a solution, albeit only in embryo, of a problem which the forma- 
tion of a Municipal Libraries Section would only aggravate, these ideas 
may be worthy of consideration. 


References. 


(1) K. W. Humphreys: ‘‘ The Standing Conference of National and University 
Libraries.”” Libri. vol. 7. pp. 41—44. 1956. 


(2) D. J. Foskett: Library classification and the field of knowledge. London, 
1958. 
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Some Dutch and German Libraries 
(Visited by seventeen students during a study tour, Spring, 1959) 


by E. F. Browning 


Lecturer-in-charge, Ealing School of Librarianship 


Our first stop was at Amsterdam, where the party visited the Central 
Public Library and three branch libraries. The Director of the City 
Libraries, Mr. van Riemsdijk, called for us on our first morning and 
walked with us to the Central Library. This gave us an opportunity to 
see some of the more central streets of Amsterdam. Innumerable canals 
were crossed and boats were seen plying along even the smallest. Owing 
to Amsterdam’s housing shortage many houseboats are lined up in the 
quieter canals. 

The central library is an adapted building situated on the Keizers- 
gracht. It was originally a rich merchant's house (built about 1740), but 
has been transformed into a pleasant reference and special library with 
open access. The lending library still has closed access and the public 
have to call for their books in front of a long wooden counter. 

The entrance hall is spacious with a constantly changing series of 
exhibitions. While we were there paintings by art students were on 
display. The Director received us in his very modern office—strictly 
contemporary furniture, functional and decorative lighting, curtains with 
modern designs and an enormous rubber plant. (This was one of the 
features of all their libraries). The Director gave us an introductory 
explanation of Amsterdam’s population problems and growth; the need 
for new branch libraries and the strong social barriers between some parts 
of the town and others. Apparently people living on one island cannot 
visit the neighbouring island without fights taking place! This must 
obviously cause great problems with the siting of branch libraries! 

Owing to Amsterdam’s historic growth, the university is a City 
University; it is supported by the municipality, not by the State. The 
central library therefore has a special economics department which also 
acts as a faculty library for the university. There is nothing comparable 
to this in England. 

After being entertained for lunch in a strikingly situated restaurant 
overlooking one of the main canals, we went in the afternoon to the 
library of the Royal Dutch Shell Petroleum Company. This has a very 
large special library covering all aspects of technology, science and related 
social sciences. Despite the “Petroleum” in the title, the subject field 
covered is extremely wide. The Director received us in the Board room 
(very handsome and opulent), coffee, cakes and cigarettes and cigars were 
handed round, and we were then given a useful introduction to the 
library’s services to the company. Editing, abstracting, compilation of 
bibliographies form a very large portion of their activities. .There is no 
shortage of money as the company is very wealthy. The library takes 
many current technical journals, abstracting journals and bibliographical 
reference tools. The stock is 25,000. One of the features of Dutch 
libraries seems to be the lack of a uniform systematic classification. The 
Universal Decimal Classification is known in special libraries and used 
for compiling abstracts and certain classified catalogues, but the usual 
arrangement on the shelves is by broad headings sub-divided by local 
divisions. 
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Next day we spent some time trying to find the University library 
which has a very modest exterior. The building is old, the stock 14 
million books. A site is available next door, and a new library is to be 
built when money permits (in 5 or 10 years’ time). 

The university library, being a municipal responsibility, is open to 
the general public, but this service is not widely known or welcomed by 
the library staff. The library is used mainly by students, university staff 
and teachers. Books are lent, but the only key to the stock is a very 
cumbersome “ systematic catalogue.” This is quite alien to British eyes 
and consists of very broad subject headings which are given a key letter 
or letters. The letters, which appear on the outside of the cabinet 
drawers, do not follow on in alphabetic sequence. The drawers are given 
a running number and the only way to find a subject is to look in a typed 
subject index. Against the required subject is given the necessary drawer 
numbers. As a drawer becomes full of cards it is necessary to correct 
the subject index to the new drawer number. An unnecessarily compli- 
cated affair altogether. Borrowers are required to pay approximately 
2d. per book borrowed. 

In the afternoon we were taken by coach to three of Amsterdam’s 
most modern branch libraries. The libraries were closed in the afternoon 
(a common practice) and so we were able to have a good look round. 
The libraries were delightful in decoration, furniture and design. Plenty 
of space was available for the public to move about. The books on the 
shelves were new and covered in plastic, which preserved their cheerful 
appearance. We should have been thoroughly ashamed of our familiar 
British public libraries except that (a) there were very few books on the 
shelves; (b) only 5 per cent. of Amsterdam’s population use their libraries 
compared with about 27 per cent. in England; (c) the book fund for the 
city was low. Obviously we were seeing the best—others might have 
been very poor—or even non-existent. 

From Amsterdam we travelled to Koln. Herr Doktor Pfiugt, a 
university librarian, met us at K6ln station and showed us to the univer- 
sity library; a fairly new university, but with a stock of 1,100,000 books. 
The building was also fairly new. Inside we saw the Central Union 
Catalogue for North Rhine Westphalia as well as the university library. 
Students have to buy a borrowing form from an automatic machine (cost 
about 2d.) and fill it up in order to obtain the book they want. Reading 
rooms, with quick reference books and selected periodicals, are available 
free of charge. 

A coach awaited us and took us to three of Kéln’s new branch 
libraries. These were bigger than their Amsterdam counterparts with 
bigger and more varied stocks. One branch had a separate children’s 
library upstairs, and this was very pleasantly though formally arranged. 
A separate section of it was kept for children aged 14—16 years. This is 
a fairly common feature of German public libraries. Adults pay 2d. for 
each book they borrow, children and students nothing and, curiously, 
pensioners and the unemployed can also borrow free if they like to claim 
this privilege when they join. I don’t know what happens if one sud- 
denly loses one’s job! 

It was interesting to see so many old English favourites in German 
translation. Nevil Shute seems to be read everywhere. Thor Heyerdahl’s 
Kon Tiki expedition was also very popular. 

The German public libraries provide printed catalogues of their 
stock, done by large group, e.g. Fiction and Romance; Technology and 
Hobbies; Literature. These cost about Is. 3d. each. 
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This completed our Saturday tour. By now most of us were exhausted 
and a breathing space seemed very desirable. An avalanche of facts, 
visual impressions and tired feet wear out the strongest! Sunday brought 
a later breakfast and a chance to recuperate. Each student seemed to 
want to explore something different—some went down the Rhine on a 
steamer—others visited German friends—some went to Bonn to see the 
new Federal Parliament House—others walked and climbed the Draken- 
fels. I went to the opera in the evening and saw Offenbach’s “ La Belle 
Héléne ” in German. 

Next day off to Diisseldorf to see the special library of the Iron and 
Steel Federation. This is a very large special library with a stock of 
60,000 books, a complete set of German patents, many illustrations. Their 
cataloguing was more international than most and based on the Universal 
Decimal Classification. Much abstracting, editing and compilation of 
bibliographies is done here. The Federation has about 8,000 personal 
and corporate members and exists solely for their benefit. After this we 
went to see the new Diisseldorf Central Library. Situated on the main 
shopping street, it has a commanding presence—with a magnificent piece 
of modern sculpture adorning its wall. Owing to heavy land values it 
has to be a tall, not a wide building. Within this limitation the design 
and planning is excellent. There are separate departments for the blind, 
a music library, a children’s library, a reference and reading room (only 
2,000 reference books!) and a very handsome lending library on the 
ground floor. This was about the best stocked public lending library I 
saw on my travels. 

A final chance to sightsee, shop and a last cultural visit or two. A 
select few of us went to see the enormous Museum of Modern Art which 
houses an excellent collection of moderns and also a pretty good repre- 
sentative collection of other periods. It has also a magnificent art library: 
60,000 books, hundreds of bound periodicals and a fabulous collection 
of original prints and etchings from all European countries. One enor- 
mous room is given over to these alone; they have no idea how many 
they have! 

In conclusion—a thoroughly worth-while expedition. The students 
saw much that they could not possibly have seen in England. Many very 
worth-while personal contacts were made. The trip was particularly 
valuable to our overseas students as they had no previous experience of 
the continent of Europe. The success of our visit was undoubtedly due 
to the excellent arrangements, co-operation and goodwill of our hosts 
and colleagues. 

About the same time as (Mr. Browning and Co. were savouring the 
delights of the continent, a party of students under Messrs. J. C. Harrison 
and F, Hogg, of the Manchester School of Librarianship, were examining 
some Irish libraries. An account of their expedition will follow in the 
November “ Assistant.” .—ED. 
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What of Tomorrow ? 
by H. P. Stark, Willesden Public Libraries 


Lack of prospects is often given as the main reason for our profession 
losing so many of its best young members. 

There are, however, other reasons, one of the most common being 
inadequate, or more often than not, non-existent intraining of junior 
assistants. Library school education, whether full or part-time, does not 
obviate the need for intraining. Library school training fulfils a very 
necessary and essential purpose by adding to a librarian’s professional 
knowledge and broadening his professional outlook: frequently it injects 
many of to-day’s young librarians with their first feelings of professional 
enthusiasm and pride. 

But the greatest influence upon a young librarian is undoubtedly 
that wrought by his particular library system and his immediately senior 
staff: and it is upon the often too narrow shoulders of these senior staff 
that the duty of training falls. 

That many librarians lack the ability to inspire, or even to take a 
professional interest in their junior staff can only be put down to one 
reason. They are not professional men. They are men who work in 
libraries and merely go through the motions of being librarians. They 
succeed only in imparting a false impression of librarianship to both the 
general public and to their staffs. The effect is twofold. The general 
public subconsciously rates librarianship as “a nice ineffective, unim- 
portant sort of business.” and the junior leaves for more lucrative employ- 
ment! 

What a wonderful scapegoat, “lack of prospects” is! When a 
junior hands in his notice how many senior librarians ask themselves 
where the reason really lies? How many have considered that a junior’s 
prospects are open to inspection and consideration prior to the com- 
mencement of employment; whereas the dull routine nature of most 
juniors’ work, coupled with the studied disinterest of so many senior 
staff is not? I acknowledge, and am thankful, that there are librarians 
responsible for junior staff who do take a lively interest in their profes- 
sional well-being. I only wish there were more. 

Excuses for not training staff, although manifold, can never be 
adequate. Shortage of time due to lack of staff is one frequently used, 
whilst another is the accepted quick turnover of staff. It is argued that 
it is uneconomic to train staff guaranteed (by dint of previous experience! ) 
to leave within twelve months. This is a most deplorable excuse, lacking 
as it does, all vestige of reason. It is defeatist to assume that juniors 
will leave within twelve months. Such an assumption, when accom- 
panied by an absolute neglect of interest in their training, assures and 
accelerates their departure. 

There is no acceptable excuse for overlooking staff training. The 
unhappy truth is that many senior librarians are failing badly in this 
important part of their work. The reason for this is that there is in too 
many cases a basic lack of interest in librarianship, and a lack of concern 
for other people. Such a librarian is a sham, destined to bring harm 
to the potentially good name of his profession. I believe that improved 
prospects can only follow increased efficiency and public recognition of 
our professional value, which in turn are largely dependent upon the 
adequate training of junior staff. 
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The Long, Long Trail 
by Julie Barnard and Roderick Cave 


British Iron and Steel Research Association 


. In the middle of January we were asked by a member of our research 


staff to obtain a paper which he had seen mentioned in Psychological 
Abstracts, August, 1958. The source was given as Cah. Pédag. A 
search in the World List, BUCOP and LULOP, failed to reveal any 
British library holding the journal. 


. Application was therefore made to the Information department of a 


special library organisation for any help they could give in locating 
it. 


. On 14th February they replied that they had been unable to trace a 


copy of the journal in Britain, and had therefore applied to the 
French Embassy. They in turn found a location for Cahiers Péda- 
gogiques. This location checked all the issues of this journal for the 
relevant year without being able to trace the reference, so all con- 
cerned assumed that our reference must be incorrect. 


. After checking that there had not been an error in copying out the 


reference from Psychological Abstracts, we wrote to the Information 
Officer of l'Institut de Recherches de la Sidérurgie, our sister organ- 
isation in France, asking if she could give any help in tracing the 
paper. 


. A reply was received from IRSID giving the journal as Cahiers 


Pédagogiques Belges and reiterating the year, volume, and page 
references that we had obtained for Cah. Pédag., and giving in addi- 
tion the address (in Liége, Belgium) of the publisher. 


. A second application was made to the special library organisation on 


10th March giving the reference cited by IRSID. 


. The following day they ’phoned to say that they had already dealt 


with this query and referred us to the correspondence of 14th 
February. 


Having unearthed all the relevant correspondence we rang one of 
the larger London reference libraries, to enquire if Cahiers Pédago- 
giques and Cahiers Pédagogiques Belges were in fact two different 
journals. One department was unable to help and directed us to a 
second. The line went dead. 


. We telephoned this Reference library a second time, and were in- 


formed that the line to the department we required was engaged. 
After waiting several minutes we rang off. 


. In the meantime the List of journals regularly covered by Psycho- 


logical Abstracts was checked, and a different journal with the title 
Cahiers de Pédagogie de l'Université de Liége abbreviated to Cah. 
Pédag. U. Liége was given. There was no entry for Cahiers Pédago- 
giques, Cahiers Pédagogiques Belge, nor for anything else abbrevi- 
ated to Cah. Pédag. 


We ’phoned the organisation we had tried originally to enquire if 
Cahiers Pédagogiques and Cahiers Pédagogiques Belges and Cahiers 
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de Pédagogie de l'Université de Liége were the same journal, and if 
not, which journal they had checked for the reference. While wait- 
ing for the reply our lines were crossed, and we found ourselves 
talking to Harvey Nichols! 


12. We ’phoned the Information Department again and were given a list 
of French and Belgian periodicals commencing Cahiers . . . , includ- 
ing Cahiers Pédagogiques, but there was no trace of the second and 
third titles. They were unable to say which had been checked. 


13. We wrote to the publisher... . 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
THE TEENAGER 


A Conference Report 
by Sheila Bannister and Raymond Smith 
Lindsey and Holland County Library 


The sun shines on the righteous—and how righteous were those librarians, 
members of the East Midlands Division of the A.A.L., who gathered at 
Skegness on the 9th May to discuss “ The Public Library and the teen- 
ager.” 

The problem of the teenager who drifts away from reading is one 
which has exercised librarians for some years, and although no positive 
conclusions were reached, nor any brilliant solutions propounded, it was 
felt that the Conference had dealt with a theme which was worthy of 
discussion, and the conferers were newly-inspired to try fresh ideas. 

The choice of speakers was a particularly fortunate one. Dr. J. Fish, 
a child psychologist for Derbyshire County Council, approached the 
subject from the Psychological angle—and emphasised the danger of 
reading too much as well as too little. Miss A. Phillipa Pearce, this 
year’s winner of the Library Association’s Carnegie Medal, spoke from 
the point of view of the author. Mr. David Houldridge, the Librarian 
of the Medway College of Technology, talked as a librarian and des- 
cribed his experiences—some of them unexpectedly hair-raising—with 
young people in the Toronto Public Library. 

The last speaker, Mrs. E. Blake, an American librarian from Queens 
Borough Public Library, at present working with the London County 
Council in school libraries, tackled the subject, “ Reading can be fun,” 
and described some of her work with “ reluctant readers,” a term gener- 
ally acclaimed as preferable to the more customary “ backward reader.” 

Although each of the sessions dealt with the problem from a different 
angle, the subject matter was cleverly interwoven in a way which could 
hardly have been anticipated even in the most optimistic committee 
member’s mind. From the four lectures and the discussions which fol- 
lowed, it was clear that close co-operation between parents, teachers and 
librarians is desirable. Many felt that by such co-operation and by the 
realisation of the importance of “ good reading,” many librarians’ pro- 
blems might be solved in years to come. The librarians present were, 
like most librarians, reluctant or unable to agree upon the question of 
censorship, both literary and moral, for teen-age reading. It was gener- 
ally agreed that although the good and the bad can be recognised and 
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accepted or rejected accordingly, there is a mass of mediocre literature 
which causes the real problem in book selection. 

The importance of individual encouragement and personal attention 
was emphasised and examples of good results produced by such treat- 
ment were cited. It was felt that on the whole English librarians are too 
bogged down by routine details of administration to be able to spend 
enough time on encouraging reluctant teen-age readers. Extension work 
was supported so long as it is a stimulus to reading. 

Other features of the Conference which added to its interest, were a 
film strip of the Queens Borough Public Library and its services, a ta 
recording of a radio programme in which American teen-agers critically 
discussed a novel with its author, and an exhibition of recreational teen- 
age reading. 

Some conclusions were reached and many useful ideas were aired. 
The basic importance and value of reading were not in doubt, although 
some members were inclined to deal summarily with those readers who 
were beyond recall. While we may have to accept the fact that there 
are some teen-agers who will never, whatever the inducements, use a 
Public Library at all, there is a percentage who, with the right encourage- 
ment, will become confirmed public library users of the future. 

The training and provision of qualified children’s librarians has been 
much neglected in the past. In the Roberts’ Report, they have been 
coupled with reference librarians and on these two pegs may hang the 
future of librarianship. In airing this theme at conference level, 
E.M.D.A.A.L. has set a worth-while example—who will follow? 


* * * * * 
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LIBRARIANS AND THE NATIONAL 
LENDING WAREHOUSE 


by A. C. Jones 
Deputy Librarian, Brentford and Chiswick 


Let’s not be beastly to Dr. Urquhart. His point, as I understand it, is 
not, as stated in the August issue of the Assistant Librarian, that “ our 
qualifications are unnecessary for the practising of librarianship in a 
scientific library”, (1) but rather that, since no librarianship is to be 
practised in the National Lending Library, there can therefore be no 
point in employing qualified librarians. 

Dr. Urquhart is perhaps unfortunate in that his pronouncement at 
the January meeting of the University and Research Section which has 
most put librarians’ backs up has never been published. We are depen- 
dent upon the reports of those who were present. D. J. Foskett, for 
example, (2) says that “Dr. D. J. Urquhart delivered a forthright 
denunciation of any qualifications for librarians (in the National Lending 
Library), whose job he compared to that of a clerk in a large mail order 
store.” If this is indeed the case, then we must surely agree that this is 
no work for chartered librarians. It is the sort of work we have in mind 
for non-professionals whenever we dream about “ division of staff.” 

That being so we must move to different ground in our running 
fight with Dr. Urquhart. Why does he call his clerks “ librarians”? 
(Does he?). Is his conception of the service which will be available from 
the National Lending Library really so circumscribed as the above report 
seems to suggest? Fortunately there is no shortage of published state- 
ments on the proposed functions of the library, and with these in mind 
we can perhaps examine the position more coolly. 

We know (3) that the stock of the library will consist largely of 
serial publications; we know that within its field the library aims to be 
comprehensive; we know that the stock records are to be kept to a 
minimum; we know that photocopying and microfilming will p!ay a large 
part in its services; and of course we appreciate the absurdity of collect- 
ing information in Russian and Chinese if the staff cannot identify it when 
required. If we are honest, we will see in all this strong arguments in 
favour of scientifically and linguistically gifted assistants. and very little 
indication of the need for librarians. The “know-how” acquired by 
librarians is at a premium when the stock does not consist largely of 
serials; when coverage is not comprehensive and selection must be prac- 
tised; when stock records proliferate as the most effective means of con- 
trolling and exploiting an extensive book stock. 

But we also know that one of the functions of the National Lending 
Library will be to help the bibliographical organizations to discover what 
exists (4); that one of the chief problems already under consideration is 
its relationship with other libraries and other inter-lending schemes (5). 
We do not know what indexes or other aids will be produced, nor how 
much assistance will be available to the subject enquirer. 

It is the possibility that such jobs as these will be undertaken by 
non-librarians, that gives ground for profound uneasiness. Worse still, 
the possibility that, through the failure to employ qualified librarians, 
such services may not be available at all. 
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Let us be very careful to avoid muddled thinking on this important 
matter. We can appreciate Dr. Urquhart’s insistence on the importance 
to him of scientific and linguistic abilities in his staff. We can also 
understand that a large part of the work at the National Lending Library 
will consist of fetching and carrying which we would not wish to be 
performed by qualified librarians. But we also believe that there must 
remain a considerable volume of work in such an organization which 
needs to be performed by professional staff. If there is, then we must 
fight for the appointment of such staff. If there is not, then WHY NOT? 
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Correspondence 


The Thrice-Protected Book 


Camberwell comments 


We would not have been moved to comment on Mr. Thornton’s article 
on “ The Thrice-Protected Book ” but for the fact that he uses the state- 
ment that Camberwell is to spend £1,400 a year on plastic jackets as a 
text for his sermon on display. Doubtless other people will have some 
observations to make about the sermon. It is sufficient to remark that 
an active display of actual books in their covers is equally as effective as 
a dead display of empty jackets. 

Mr. Thornton sets out five advantages of the plastic jacket which 
he then attempts to belittle. The public has no such doubts. It welcomes 
plastic jackets for precisely the reasons that Mr. Thornton so reluctantly 
concedes. Furthermore, since the lettering on so many books fades 
relatively quickly, plastic jackets ensure that all books enjoy a fully 
economic literary life instead of standing on the shelves unread or being 
sent to binding before their psysical condition actually warrants it. The 
argument that the adoption of the plastic jacket means an acquiescence 
in the low standard of book production scarcely bears examination. 
Librarians whose pressure has been so successfully applied to book- 
binders and to publishers in respect of internal format are hardly likely 
to relax their pressure for more durable and presentable publishers’ 
cases. 

What we are really at pains to refute is Mr. Thornton’s implied 
criticism of Camberwell’s annual expenditure of £1,400 on plastic jackets. 
First, this sum has been allocated from the binding account and not from 
the books account. While not being complacent, an expenditure which 
exceeds £23,000 on books is something about which we have no need to 
be ashamed, and is sufficient answer to the charge that Camberwell is 
spending money on inessentials like plastic jackets at the cost of depleting 
its book fund. It also provides some indication of how many books we 
have plasticized for our money. The sum spent covers not only the 
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jackets, but the necessary and tedious fitting of which the staff are now 
relieved, thus enabling them to occupy their time more usefully and 
economically. Finally the provision of plastic jackets together with the 
reinforcing of the joints does undoubtedly prolong the life of the book 
and so reduces binding costs considerably. The fact that only to-day 
(August 14th) one firm of bookbinders has announced further increases 
in charges is sufficient comment. 


C. J, FeELLows, Camberwell Public Libraries. 


A sense of proportion 


Mr. Thornton’s article will undoubtedly arouse a large response from 
the devotees of the plastic jacket. Without wishing to become involved 
in the controversy, there are, I feel, two points in the article which have 
far wider application and should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

1. Mr. Thornton asks: “ Is Camberwell’s book-stock really so good 
that £1,400 could. not be spent on useful books?” This indicates a 
common illusion in the minds of the public and the less experienced 
members of our profession, that money not spent on one thing can just 
as easily be spent on another. This simply is not so. I imagine the lives 
of many librarians would be easier, and their libraries much improved, if 
they were allocated an annual sum to spend in any proportion they 
wished. As it is, money allocated under specific heads must be spent on 
items within that group, and unfortunately it is usually easier to receive 
Committee approval for a new idea, say plastic jackets or even a gramo- 
phone record library, than to expand the book fund by more than a 
modest sum. 

2. Mr. Thornton believes that “Libraries could, and _ should, 
influence the physical production of books far more.” We all like to 
think of the Public Library as a “ force,” but it is as well to keep a sense 
of proportion. In “The book world to-day,” edited by John Hampden 
(1957) on page 236, it is estimated that the Public Library portion of the 
book sales to the home market in 1955, was 7.5 per cent. (any reference 
to the commercial library binderies is, of course, irrelevant since we are 
their principal customer, and they are concerned mainly with rebound 
books). Although this figure of 7.5 per cent. may have increased, even 
now it must still be small and unlikely to give very much weight to our 
demands. To suggest that we should bring pressure to bear by not 
buying sub-standard books does not help, for surely no professionally 
qualified librarian deliberately buys sub-standard products when some- 
thing better is available; when there is no alternative, it is our duty to 
provide the facts whatever the format. 

In conclusion, may I leave Mr. Thornton with one final point to 
ponder: Is the more expensive binding required for the Public Library, 
necessarily the one desired by the home consumer? 


BrIAN C. SKILLING, Wimbledon Public Libraries. 


Historical perspective 


Mr. Thornton is wrong. As he will discover when he investigates the 
make-up of a book, it is more than thrice protected. Five hundred years 
ago the first adventurous printers had not quite got round to the idea of 
protecting the book with a title page, and subsequently the half title 
page and fly-leaves were added. 
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A hundred years ago publishers’ casings were added to these, and at 
the beginning of this century the (paper) jacket came into its own. Who 
are we to stop the second half of the 20th century from making its little 
contribution? 

The main objection raised against plastic covers is the trouble and 
cost of fitting them, but as Mr. Thornton considers that all jackets of 
merit should be filed, he is obviously not hard pressed for time. If you 
are going to keep the book and the jacket, surely it is the sensible thing 
to keep them together. And if Camberwell is to spend £1,400 on plastic 
covers, a rough estimate shows that they will be used to protect at least 
50,000 volumes. There should be a lot of “useful books” in that 
number. 

As regards the final anecdote. Mr. Thornton has a waterproof skin, 
but when it rains..... 


J. P. E. Francis, Deputy County Librarian, Co. Antrim. 


A Fiction index 


I have been interested to read the letters in recent issues on Exploiting the 
fiction stock. So far none of your correspondents has mentioned the possibility 
of librarians compiling a classified index to their own collections. While work- 
ing with the Toronto P.L. it fell to my lot to do this at a new Branch Library. 
The index was arranged under subject headings, on catalogue cards, and was 
compiled with the aid of book jackets and bibliographical tools such as What 
shall I read next?, Fiction Index and Sequels. Annotations were included where 
necessary, and many books were entered under more than one heading. Tracings 
were added to the author cards in the main Fiction catalogue, for withdrawal 
purposes, and new additions to stock were indexed each week. 

The result proved very useful to both staff and readers, especially as a quick 
guide through the larger popular groups—e.g. war stories, historical novels, 
pioneer tales, novels of medical life and family series. Though it took a good 
deal of time to compile, this index was more than justified by the continual use 
it received. 


D. L. Hou.prince, Librarian, Medway College of Technology. 


Special Librarianship and specialisation 


May I, as one who has moved from a public to a special library, reply 
to some of the points raised in Mr, Dedman’s letter in your August issue? 
I have found that, contrary to what Mr. Dedman supposes, there is 
actually far more contact with one’s public in a special library than in a 


_ public library; and this 1 think is one of the added attractions of the 


work. When I was working in public and county libraries, I found that 
our clientele was far too large for me to get to know more than a few 
of them as individuals. In a special library, on the other hand, one is 
dealing with a much smaller circle, from within one profession or one 
works, and one can thus get to know all their likes and dislikes, their 
particular lines of work and career prospects, and sometimes even their 
family histories! 

I think the real reason why there may be a drift of staff from public 
to special libraries, apart from the better hours, is that when working in 
a special library one is able to practise real librarianship. Working in a 
public library, I had the impression that I was becoming a “ Jack of all 
trades and master of none,” in a sense. For, despite the heroic efforts 
of the Library Association, with their Final Examination paper in Biblio- 
graphy and Book Selection, the map of knowledge is far too large for 
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one man to carry in his head. On the other hand, it is quite feasible for 
a librarian specialising in one subject to become an expert in that subject; 
and the gaining of expertness, first in one subject, then (if one changes 
one’s job) in another, is in my opinion the most worthwhile form of 
librarianship. 

Derek J. Way, The Law Library, Birmingham Law Society. 


No niches 


I was most amused to read Mr. Dedman’s letter in August’s Assistant, 
particularly by the phrase, “nice, quiet, secluded little niche.” I came 
to this job from a county library via a technical college and nowhere 
have I seen so few “little niches ” as in special libraries. (With special 
libraries I include technical college libraries). Some special libraries may 
be large enough for at least one person to hide himself away; many 
more are too small, in staff numbers, for this to be allowed. 

In many cases a special librarian cannot afford to pander to his 
hermit instinct. Upon his success as a librarian his standing in the com- 
pany depends and in many cases his salary increments are also governed 
by this success. 

People move into special libraries, not to get behind a desk and 
play the big administrator, but to do more for people. It is infinitely 
more satisfying to supply information when you know why it is wanted 
and to what use it will be put; even more so when you can see an end 
product, 

One of the first instructions I was given by our Research Manager 
was to get into the laboratories, talk to those working in them, find out 
what they were doing, and what they needed. Where else, is this close 
working with the library clientele possible? 

No, Mr. Dedman, there are no “secluded little niches” in special 
libraries; there is no divorcing one’s self from the clientele, and certainly 
no lack of work to be done. 

T. D. Witson, Nuclear Research Centre Library, C. A. Parsons and Co. 
Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Talking Points 


We recently heard from an ex-A.P.T.I. colleague who decided to leave 
the profession temporarily and acquire his qualifications while working 
away from librarianship. He writes, “... for three months now I have 
been driving a crawler tractor, and my wage has been somewhat in excess 
of that of my former chief. I am completely unskilled, but picking the 
job up as I go along...” Strangely enough, he still intends to return 
to the fold! 


“A public habit which is catching on and which we note with a 
great deal of pleasure is the increasing use of the catalogue,” says the 
Erith Annual Report. So many public librarians fall over themselves 
to prove that the public are unwilling, unable, or afraid to use the cata- 
logue, that it is encouraging to hear of the opposite trend. Do we some- 
times underestimate our readers? It is, of course, the line of least 
resistance to assume a man is beyond help rather than to try to assist 
him. Perhaps it also flatters us to feel that we alone are capable of 
understanding the catalogue! —Ep. 
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